

T is a weird and desolate 
spot, is Little Menan, 
— even on the clearest 
days, when the square, 
whitened light-house 
tower gleamsbrightly 
in the sunshine, re¬ 
minding one of a 
gravestone marking 
the resting-place of 
so many who have 44 gone down to the sea in 
ships.” But bright, clear days at Little Menan 
are rare; the color of the sky is generally a leaden 
gray, and the whole place seems to be in mourn¬ 
ing for the countless wrecks that have happened 
in the neighborhood. 

Little Menan is a high rock rising from the sea 
to an altitude of two hundred feet, and is nine 
miles from the mainland. If you look on the map 
of Maine you may by chance find it, somewhere 
between Portland and Grand Menan. Toward the 
land it slopes gently to the water’s edge, where 
there is a sort of natural harbor protected by a 
reef, and capable of holding a half-dozen sailing 
vessels comfortably during a storm. But all around 
arc the ragged points of the innumerable reefs, 
sticking up like cruel teeth, over which the water 
seethes and bubbles and tosses, even in the calm¬ 
est weather. 
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Seaward the rock is steep, rearing its full height 
suddenly and boldly from the sea, and the chart 
gives fifteen fathoms clear, at its very foot. How 
the tide roars as it comes in ! How it dashes 
against the face of the rock ! How mightily it 
piles itself in flashes of white and green flame upon 
the ragged rocks! The white foam fairly dazzles 
one’s eyes in the somber gray of the scene, and 
the mist twists and writhes curiously, as it is blown 
upward toward the tower. 

A desolate place, indeed, and Dan Humphrey 
thought so as he trimmed the lamps in the tower 
overhanging the wet and glistening rocks. He 
was somewhat bent and gray, and he had grown 
so at Little Menan Light, for gray hairs come fast 
when one has nothing to do but to watch sea and 
sky. He had come to the light, a young man with 
his w'ife, who loved him well enough to be willing 
to give up the society of the little town in w r hich 
she was born, and, save for him, to live in solitude 
out in the sea. The monotony was broken twice 
a year by the arrival of the light-house steamer, 
bringing the government inspector, and supplies 
of coal, provisions, and oil for the lamps. 

So the time dragged itself along peacefully and 
happily enough for these two people, until there 
came into Dan Humphrey’s life a day when hope 
and happiness died w'ithin him,—his cheery-faced, 
sweet-voiced little wife passed aw’ay with the set- 
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ting of the sun, leaving with him a tiny stranger, 
whose wail grated upon his ears. 

Upon the death of his wife he fled to the tower; 
he did not look at the helpless atom in the nurse’s 
arms ; he could not bear the sight. 

Dan Humphrey became a changed man. Nat¬ 
urally silent, he grew taciturn and ill-humored. 
He never took the child in his arms, never kissed 
it, nor manifested any interest in it whatever. 

He would sit up in the lantern for hours at a 
time, looking seaward, his hands beneath his 
square chin, his elbows resting upon his knees. 

Before his wife had been in heaven a year, every 
hair upon his head was white, and, while yet under 
forty, he seemed and acted like an old man. Still 
there was a certain hard, unbroken strength about 
him, and in spite of his appearance of age, he was 
not thought unequal to the duties of the light. 
He was grimly faithful to his trust; no vessel ever 
looked in vain for Little Menan Light. At sun¬ 
down its beam shone in the sky like a white star; 
and at sunrise the curtains were drawn for the 
day. Beyond his duties he had no association 
with living interests. He never talked more than 
he could help with his old sister, who had come to 
attend to the wants of himself and the child ; but 
when he was alone in the tower, polishing the 
lenses and putting the lamps in order, she often 
heard his voice and the sound of his wife’s name. 

In this atmosphere, and with these hardly cheer¬ 
ful surroundings, in the sole company of hard- 
featured, rough-voiced old Martha Ann, the little 
girl grew up. Left to herself most of the time, she 
haunted the rocks, knew of all sorts of wonderful 
caves in the cliff, and learned to swim like a little 
seal, in the warm shallow pools left by the tide 
high in the rock. Later on, old Martha Ann 
taught her to make biscuit, and fry fish, and mend 
^nd darn. Somehow she learned her letters, and 
could print them; and as for singing, why, her 
sweet, shrill little voice might have been heard a 
long distance from the rocks, as she sat going 
over and over again the camp-meeting songs she 
had learned from old Martha Ann. 

At length, one morning at breakfast, her father 
looked up, and in his rough voice, yet with a cer¬ 
tain kindness in his tone, said: 

“I’m thinkin’, Marthy Ann, that as Altie’s” 
(she had been named “ Alta,” for her mother) 
“ close onto twelve year old, ye might be spared 
ter go off home to Friendshiptown. Folks ’ll be 
glad ter see ye ag’in, and ther’ ain’t nothin’ here 
thet Altie can’t do just’s well es not. ’T ain’t the 
liveliest place vere, an’ ye won’t mind goin’. Gov- 
er’ment boat ’ll be yere ter-morrer, I cal’late, bein’ 
es she’s due, and ye can be car’d over on her.” 

Now, while Martha Ann wished to go home to 
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Friendshiptown, she had certain qualms about leav¬ 
ing little Alta alone. But Dan Humphrey would 
hear of no opposition. So brave Altie took up her 
burden, and tended her father by night and day; 
but all her little deeds of kindness and acts of love 
brought forth from the father no word of love nor 
appreciation; he never seemed to notice nor to care 
for her. Often she cried herself to sleep with a 
yearning that she could not have explained to her¬ 
self had she tried (and of course she did n’t), for she 
did not know that it was a mother’s love she craved. 
The only mother she had ever known was old 
Martha Ann. And now that she was gone from 
Little Menan, it was lonely indeed. 

The few strangers who visited the light from the 
yachts which,‘during a “blow,” occasionally took 
advantage of the shelter afforded by the excellent 
little harbor, were touched to see this quiet, womanly 
little girl attending to the duties of the household, 
grave and unsmiling, without any of the childish 
ways they were accustomed to see in children of 
her age. 

None the less, she had many boyish traits ; she 
could set a trawl, and underrun it, as well as any 
fisherman. Her muscles became hardened, and 
her limbs sturdy and well rounded. To see her 
standing in the bow of her little green dory, in 
a yellow oil-jacket, and with tarpaulin hat tied 
tightly under her round little chin, one would have 
thought she really was a boy. She knew all the 
weather signs, and had made friends with the huge 
gray “shag” (a kind of gull) that had sat on 
the inner ledge ever since she could remember. 
She would row up to him quietly, as he sat watch¬ 
ing her intently with his beady eyes, and, when 
quite close, she would take some choice morsel of 
fish of which he was particularly fond, and throw 
it high in the air. As it fell, “ Old Pat,” as she 
had named him, would heavily flap his wings for a 
few moments, and then, rising slowly, with his 
yellow legs dangling so comically that she would 
laugh aloud, he would dive and secure the prize, 
clucking discordantly the while. When he had 
once more settled upon the rock, she would sit in 
the dory, and talk to him, while he snapped his 
bill with enjoyment. Who shall say what were 
the confidences that passed between them, or that 
they did not understand one another? 

Poor little thing!—she was very lonely after 
old Martha’s departure from Little Menan ; but it 
never occurred to her to complain. She attended 
her father in her grave unchildish way, and 
greedily picked up whatever crumbs of comfort 
she could find in their intercourse. 

One day she was sitting at the table, with her 
elbows upon it and her hands under her chin, as 
she had so often seen her father sit, looking out 
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of the deep-set square window. Old Dan, who 
had been ailing for some days, was in the large 
chair beside the stove. It was growing cold, it was 
in September, and this month on the Maine coast 
is often cold and foggy. Her father complained 
of a curious numbness in his side. 

Altie had attended to the lamps and filled the 
tank with oil. She had also wound up the heavy 
weight that turned the lamps at night. It was a 
hard task for the little one, and her arms ached. 
She was waiting for sundown, to light the burners. 

“ How’s the wind, Altie ? ” asked her father. 

Altie glanced at him, for his voice sounded thick 


was passing, its sails double-reefed and shining 
golden in the rays of the setting sun. “ Goin’ to 
be a blow,” she said softly, as she uncovered and 
unscrewed the chimneys and taking up the torch 
applied it to the w icks, one by one. Now' the lamps 
were all lighted, and pulling the little lever, as she 
had seen her father do, the lamps began to re¬ 
volve, and the long rays of light to shoot out over 
the wild expanse of waters. 

Looking through the lens, seaward, she pres¬ 
ently saw low down near the horizon the faint 
gleam of another light. She smiled to herself 
as she said: 
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“ SHE WAS SITTING AT THE TABLE LOOKING OUT OF THE DKKF-SET SQUARE WINDOW.” 


and unnatural. Then, looking out of the window 
to where the dory, moored far below', was nodding 
and tossing on the black and wrinkled water, she 
answered, “ Bow to the nor’ard,— w ind no’east.” 

The father moved uneasily. “ Go up and light 
her,” he said. 

Altie took down the torch from its hook on the 
w'all, lighted it, and opened the door at the side 
of the room where were the stone steps leading to 
the tower above. She ran up lightly — many and 
many a time had her little feet taken the same 
journey ! — and soon she w r as in the lantern. Put¬ 
ting the torch carefully on the iron shelf, she drew 
back the yellow curtains that shut the light away 
from the lenses; for if, by chance, the sun were to 
shine through them, its rays w'ould burn every¬ 
thing they fell upon. How they magnified the 
wild scene beneath ! Her little green dory dan¬ 
cing far below^ in the harbor seemed almost near 
enough to touch. How r the water boiled and 
dashed upon the ledge ! A huge three-master 


“ Got ahead of Seguin to-night, again.” 

Putting out the torch, and giving one last 
glance about, to see that everything w'as right, 
she descended the stairs and entered the room 
where her father sat. “All right, Father,” she 
said. Taking up a basket, which she placed on 
the table, she seated herself, and selecting a stock¬ 
ing began to mend a gaping hole in the heel, 
singing softly a hymn that she had learned from 
Martha Ann : 

“ Gathered as the sands on the sea-shore; 

Numberless as the sands on the shore. 

Oh, what a sight ’t will be — 

When the ransomed hosts we see — 

As numberless as the sands on the sea-shore.” 

“ Altie ! ” called out her father in a strangely 
altered voice, “Altie — child,— I *m numb — I 
can’t — move ! — water ! — I *m burning ! ” 

The child ran to him. He was leaning over 
the side of the chair. Putting her sturdy little 
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arms about him, she lifted him back against the 
cushion. As she looked in his face, she gave a 
cry of fear. It was all drawn to one side. 

“ Oh, Father,” she cried, “what is it — what is 
it?” 

The man tried to speak, but only a babbling 
came from his lips; he waved his left hand up 
and down. Little Altie ran, got water, gave him 
to drink, bathed his head, chafed his hands, 
called out to him to speak to her ! She loved him 
dearly, this cold, silent man. All his silence 
toward her was forgotten, and, indeed, had 
hardly ever been noticed by her. There was im¬ 
planted in her little heart an affection for him that 
no coldness could kill, that no neglect could 
extinguish. It was her legacy from the dead 
mother. 

Then her little heart sank within her, as she saw* 
that he did not revive, but continued to wave his 
left hand—the right hung helpless—and mumble 
and cry out. A terrible fear came over her. 
What could she do? She bathed his hot fore¬ 
head and burning bosom, but it was of no avail. 
He was burning with a fever she could not cool. 
Of illness she had had no experience whatever. 
There was a medicine-chest under the window, in 
the locker, but she had never opened it. The 
key hung on her father’s key-ring she knew, but 
the remedies were of no use to her, for she did not 
know which to use. 

All that long night she bathed her father’s hot 
head and hands. 

The Portland steamer passed at half-past nine. 
She heard the chug, chug, chug, of the paddles, 
and ran out with a lighted lantern, and w'aved it, 
in hope that they might see it and send a boat to 
know what was the trouble; but the steamer kept 
steadily upon its course, and soon the lights of its 
saloon windows were lost in the night. 

Morning dawned at last, a wild and stormy one. 
How the wind blew! 

Her father seemed to be asleep. All the night, 
while bathing her father’s head, she had been 
busy with plans of what she would do. Her own 
little head ached with the thinking. All her plans 
resolved themselves into one conclusion : she must 
get help from the mainland, nine miles away. 

But then how could she leave her father alone 
until she returned? — and she might not be back 
in time to light the lamps in the tower ! She tried 
again and again to rouse her father, to make him 
understand. 

“Father!” she said. “Father! I must go 
over to Friendshiptown for the doctor. Do you 
understand? I must leave you alone, while I go 
far help! ” 

For an instant the man started forward with a 
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gleam of intelligence in his glazed eyes; then he 
dropped back into his old listless attitude, and 
aimlessly waved his left hand. He tried to speak, 
and she bent her ear down to his lips, but only an 
unintelligible mumble came from them. 

“What shall I do?” she cried, wringing her 
hands. 

Outside, the wind was piling up the surf upon 
the jagged rocks; great numbers of gulls soared 
about the island and screamed discordantly. The 
sky was a pale green, and the water between 
Little Menan and the shore was black-blue, and 
its wrinkled surface was wind-swept in long, curious 
lines from the north-east. The mainland stood 
out bold and clear, and the white houses of Friend¬ 
shiptown seemed hardly more than two miles 
away, and gleamed against the dark green of the 
hills. 

Altie placed a pitcher of water and some cold 
boiled fish where her father could reach them, and, 
carefully banking the fire in the stove with fresh 
coal, she donned her yellow oil-jacket, and tied 
the strings of her tarpaulin hat under her chin. 
Then, slipping on a pair of high rubber boots, she 
kissed her unconscious father, closed the door of 
Little Menan light-house, and in five minutes was 
off to where her little green dory rocked and 
swayed in the angry water of the harbor. 

It was hard w'ork to step the mast and hoist the 
little sail, in the strong wind, but Altie had been 
out in bad weather before, and knew how to han¬ 
dle her dory ; and soon she was seated in the stern, 
oar in one hand to steer, and sheet in the other, 
skimming away toward the mainland. 

Friendshiptown lies well down behind the finger 
of land that juts out before it. Its harbor was full 
of mackerel-seiners, mainsails up and all heading 
the same way, for there was a “ w'eather-breeder ” 
in the sky, and Friendshiptown had gathered itself 
for the coming storm. 

Friendshiptown, to a man, had sought shelter 
under the sheds that lined the wharves, where it 
could see the harbor and the vessels, and whatever 
of interest might come to pass. There, leaning 
its back against the anchors, old capstans, sails, or 
mackerel-barrels, it looked over toward the gleam 
of the square, white light-house tower, on Little 
Menan, and said more or less shrewdly : “ Well! 
I cal’late we ’re goin’ ter hev a spell o’ weather! ” 

And in the house, the woman, whose father, 
husband, or brother was with the fleet on the 
Banks, murmured a prayer, and said aloud, “ I 
wish’t Tom,” — or Sam, or Ben,— “ was ashore ! ” 

A boy with a high forehead, round greeny-blue 
eyes, and tow hair combed behind his large, flar¬ 
ing red ears, who was attired in a large tarpaulin. 
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hat and a pair of historic trousers, sat on a bar- Sure enough ! In the driving sea, against the 
rel-head among the fishermen under the shed band of orange light in the sky, could be dimly 
on the wharf, industriously whittling away at the seen a small, dark object, now rising on the top 



TO SEE HER IN A YELLOW OIL-JACKET AND WITH TARPAULIN HAT, ONE WOULD HAVE 
THOUGHT SHE REALLY' WAS A BOY.” 


heel of one of his huge cow-hide boots. Suddenly 
he straightened himself, stood up, shut his knife, 
and, pointing toward the mouth of the harbor, 
ejaculated: 

“ Jing! — ef there ain’t a dory a-comin’ round 
the p’int! ” 


of a huge blue-black wave, only to hang there 
for an instant and then to disappear in the trough 
of the next sea. 

“ Thar, b’ cracky! ” spoke up one of the men, 
“ he’s gone this time — sure’s a gun ! Thet ’ar 
wave es riz last, swamped ’im ; ’t ain’t no boat, 
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less ’n one made o’ cork, es kin live in any sea 
like this ’n’! ” 

A moment’s suspense followed ; then the watch¬ 
ers saw the tiny boat lifted on the crest of a huge 
wave and borne forward. There was a sigh of 
relief from the men, and the red-eared boy threw 
up his tarpaulin with a yell : 

“ Whoever’s a-sailin’ o’ thet dory knows what 
’e’s a-doin’! ” 

“ Thar, Cass,” said the man who spoke first,— 
he seemed to be the patriarch,—“jest ye run up 
ter the woman ” (that is, wife) “ and git my glass. 
I ’ll jest spy out ter oncet who’t is a-navigatin’ o’ 
thet ther’ dory. I don’t re-zv^-nize the boat. It 
ain’t f’m Bremen,” he added aggressively, look¬ 
ing about him at the others. No one taking up the 
cudgel thus cast down, the patriarch again fixed 
his eye upon the strange boat. 

The moments passed painfully; the wind had 
shifted suddenly to the westward, and the dory 
was compelled to beat. It rose and fell regularly 
upon the black tumultuous waves; and, as a huge 
mound of water grew behind it, the watchers in 
their excitement rose to their feet. As the billow 
reached the dory, the crest broke in a long line of 
white and pale green, completely hiding the little 
craft. “Swamped!” called out the patriarch, 
drawing the back of his horny hand across his lips. 

But, no!—a moment later the tiny boat ap¬ 
peared, struggling up the side of a huge wave. 

“Mast’s down! mast’s down!” passed from 
lip to lip; and it was seen that the occupant of 
the boat had the oars out and was keeping the 
boat before the wind. 

“ It’s the dory fm Little Menan Light! I kin 
spy the letters on ’er bow,” came down to them 
from the rocks above the wharf, where stood the 
red-eared boy, with the glass glued to his watery 
blue eyes. 

By this time most of Friendshiptown was gath¬ 
ered on the wharves, for the news had spread 
through the little town that a dory was struggling 
in the storm off the point. Out in the harbor, on 
the seiners, men were running to and fro, and soon 
half a dozen dories were launched from the decks, 
where they lay in nests, fitted together like baskets, 
and the fishermen could be seen jumping into 
them by twos and threes. 

The little green dory was by this time abreast 
of the “ Barrel,” a huge and dangerous rock that 
lifted itself above the water just inside of the point. 
Sturdy arms pulled the oars of the huge dories, 
and shortly they were alongside. The fishermen 
could be seen standing up in the boats; then they 
all came together and hid the little dory from 
sight. As the people on the wharves leaned 
breathlessly forward, a ringing cheer came faintly 
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to them upon the whistling wind; and then, as 
the boats parted, the little green dory was seen in 
tow of the foremost boat, and empty. 

“ I see ’im a-settin in the starn,” said one, as 
the glass was passed from hand to hand. “ It’s 
Dan Humphrey,” said another, “ ’cause it’s shore 
enough Dan’s boat. And ther’ ain’t no one ter 
be in ’er but ’im, — stands ter reason ! ” “ I kain’t 
see no baird,” said the first speaker, “ *n’ Dan’s 
got a baird ! ” He meant a beard. 

Here the pop-eyed youth took possession of the 
glass. “ Hey ! ” he yelled, presently, “ ef it ain’t 
Altie Humphrey! I tell ye I know that green 
tarpaulin hat. Ain’t I seen her enough times off 
Owl Head a-underrunning on ’er trawl, with it onto 
her head ? ” 

In a paroxysm of triumph over his discovery he 
began dancing about and yelling out, “ It’s Altie 
Humphrey ! ” at the top of his lungs, when he 
caught a backhander from the patriarch of the 
wharf, who hoarsely growled out, “ Stow that, 
consarn yer ! Kain’t yer see Marthy Ann’s ahind 
of yer ? ” 

As the foremost boat reached the wharf, with its 
crew of fishermen and the little figure in the stern, 
one of the schooners out in the harbor was seen to 
hoist its jib and foresail and stand away in the 
direction of Little Menan. Tenderly the little 
figure in the queer, green tarpaulin hat, oil-coat, 
and heavy boots was passed up to willing, anxious 
hands on the wharf, surrounded by the women, 
and at length carried by the patriarch up the hill, 
the yellow, curly hair falling over his shoulder 
from under the hat, the limp, wet brown hand 
lying heavily on his neck,— for little Altie had 
fainted. 

There is not much more to tell. It was a long 
time before Altie was able to be about again. With 
her short, cropped hair,—for, during the fever which 
followed her rescue, she had it all cut short,— she 
looked more than ever like a boy. But as all this 
happened some years ago, it has had time to grow 
again. I hear that she is living with the patri¬ 
arch, who has adopted her. Dan Humphrey is 
living with them, but is paralyzed; he can say 
only a few words, although he seems to understand 
what is said to him. And, singularly enough, 
these words are the echo of what he said to little 
Altie in the tower on Little Menan during that 
dreadful storm,— “ Light *er up, Altie.” 

The government gives him a pension, in con¬ 
sideration of his faithful service; and this, with the 
money he saved from his salary, is sufficient to 
keep them comfortably. 

His chair is so placed that by day he can see the 
square tower of the light-house gleaming against 
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the sky; and by night he watches its revolving instant been taken from him. He has a set of flags 
ray as it sweeps the horizon. It is touching to see which he raises on a pole against the side of the 
the care Altie lavishes upon him in his uncon- house, as the vessels enter the harbor, and is quite 



“AND SO THE TIME PASSES.” 


scious, crippled condition. He does not heed it 
now, any more than he did in his tower on Little 
Menan. Yet that tenderness has never for one 


happy in the belief that he holds an important gov¬ 
ernment position ; indeed, this is his only interest. 
And so the time passes. 
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